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The protests that have broken out across North Africa in 2011 over, among other issues, demands 
for increased democracy draw our attention to the manner in which the United States has sought 
to promote democracy across the region during previous decades. The case of Libya is 
particularly insightful. The rehabilitation of Qadhafi’s regime, one of the harshest dictatorships 
in the region, surprised those who had hoped that the United States was serious about making 
democracy and good governance one of its foreign policy objectives. In focusing on events 
since 1999, this article argues that the United States conditioned normalisation on Libya’s 
cooperation in the fight against terrorism and the abandonment of its nuclear programme. 
Notably, it succeeded in affecting Libya’s behaviour. However, other issues such as human 
rights and good governance have not been part of the package. The rehabilitation of Qadhafi’s 
regime without fundamental change to its structures has not enticed the regime to democratise 
and has contributed to the consolidation of its authoritarian nature. The Libyan case 
demonstrates that coercive diplomacy has succeeded in affecting Libya’s policy decisions in 
important ways, yet the US has not significantly affected the nature of Qadhafi’s dictatorial rule. 
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Introduction 


The normalisation of relations between the United States and Libya has generated an interesting 
debate about who reaped the most benefits from that process. Scholars have sought to elucidate 
what produced the shift in Libya’s radical policies of the 1970s and 1980s. Some held that the 
invasion of Iraq in 2003 partly accounted for the change, at least with respect to the abandonment 
of Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD). US Vice-President Dick Cheney claimed that ‘one of 
the great byproducts, for example, of what we did in Iraq and Afghanistan is that five days after 
we captured Saddam Hussein, Moammar Qadhafi in Libya came forward and announced that he 
was going to surrender all of his nuclear materials to the United States, which he has done’ (Igna- 
tius 2004). Others, however, including US officials, contested this interpretation and argued 
instead that diplomacy was the key factor in effecting such change. Bill Clinton’s Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Near Eastern Affairs, Martin Indyck, pointed out that “Libyan representatives 
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offered to surrender WMD programs more than four years ago [1999], at the outset of secret 
negotiations with US officials’ (Indyk 2004). The argument in this article is that, though the 
United States has used powerful instruments to effect change in Libya’s behaviour, the 
Qadhafi regime has also responded with pragmatism and flexibility when faced with adversity. 
For instance, when the possession of WMD did not serve, or even threaten, the regime’s security 
interests, Qadhafi was willing to negotiate their abandonment in exchange for normalisation of 
relations and regime self-perpetuation. Thus, when survival of the regime was at stake, Qadhafi 
knew how to adapt to international realities and espouse pragmatism. Qadhafi also succeeded in 
overruling hard-liners within Libya who sought to continue the confrontation with the United 
States.' He did so without changing fundamentally the nature of the political system that he 
has created since the 1969 Revolution. The United States sought various means to prompt a 
change of regime, but ultimately it was the right balance between force and diplomacy that com- 
pelled Qadhafi to abandon the radical policies of the past and pursue a more traditional form of 
foreign policy. In doing so, Qadhafi, unlike Saddam Hussein, for instance, changed policies 
without giving the impression of bowing to external coercion. A glaring example of Qadhafi’s 
strategic approach is his jumping on the bandwagon of the US-led ‘Global War on Terrorism’ 
(GWOT) following the 9/11 attacks (US Government no date). 

Overall, this article intends to contribute to a better understanding onf the extent to which 
American foreign policy has affected Libya’s behaviour. The main argument centres on the 
concept of coercive diplomacy, defined by George Alexander as the forceful persuasion based 
on a threat of punishment that is credible enough to make the adversary comply with given 
demands. It is based on a ‘blackmail strategy’ that seeks to dissuade the interlocutor from pursu- 
ing an encroachment already undertaken. In other words, the latter is asked either to stop what he 
is doing or to undo what he has already done (Alexander 2005). In reviewing the historical mile- 
stones that have framed bilateral relations, I will argue that employment of coercive diplomacy, 
mainly in the form of sanctions, has affected Libya’s behaviour, inasmuch as in December 2003 
it abandoned its WMD and became a key US ally in the fight against terrorism. Crucially, this 
has happened at the expense of democracy and the promotion of human rights under both Repub- 
lican and Democratic administrations. I will do so by taking further the analysis on coercive 
diplomacy by Jentleson and Whytock (2005/06). In elaborating the concept in the light of 
recent events in the region, I will conclude that while US—Libyan relations have been fully for- 
malised, Libya’s pre-existing power structures and approaches to human rights have not signifi- 
cantly changed as a result. Policy change has been prioritised over regime change. This confirms 
a long-standing disconnection in US foreign policy between the discursive preeminence 
accorded to democracy and human rights on the one hand, and a ‘Realpolitik’ agenda driven 
by the security implications of policies implemented on the other. 

The mixed results of coercive diplomacy are insightful for two reasons. First, at the theoretical 
level, they add to our knowledge of the conditions and processes associated with the success and 
failure of this strategy. Second, they invite reflection on the role of democracy and human rights 
promotion in the context of shifting political conditions across North Africa. Against this back- 
drop, this article is divided into four sections. The first section provides an historical overview of 
the relations between the two countries between 1954 and the late 1990s (St John 2002, Zoubir 
2002, 2009a). Second, I turn to the gradual rapprochement that characterised the Clinton admin- 
istration; and, in the third section, I examine the complex negotiations surrounding the Lockerbie 
affairs and the abandonment of the WMD programme during the Bush administration. While 
both issues had also been addressed by previous administrations, attention will be paid to the 
ways in which coercive diplomacy has been employed. The fourth section will explore the 
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mixed policy outcomes at the international and domestic levels in the post-WDM era. On the one 
hand, the normalisation that has taken place since 2003 has affected both security policies and 
Libya’s business environment. On the other hand, the political status quo has remained intact. In 
fact, I will contend that rehabilitation has not entailed any increased democratisation. This has 
also been true since the advent of the Obama administration. While the US remains formally 
committed to the promotion of democracy, an underlying continuity with previous adminis- 
trations is observable. Realpolitik considerations, largely driven by security and commercial 
interests, have informed the US approach to Libya. Libya’s despotic internal system has survived 
the profound changes that the country has undertaken on the international front. 


Libya, from ally to enemy 


In the period from 1954 until 1971, the United States enjoyed a lucrative presence in Libya 
through the Wheelus Air Force Base, a vital link in Strategic Air Command (SAC) that could 
be used as a bomber, tanker-refuelling and recon-fighter base. In return for the use of the airfield, 
impoverished Libyans received from the United States an average of $2 million per year, over 
and above the other assistance that the US was already providing. From 1959, the date when 
Libya became an oil producer, until 1986, US oil companies, such as ESSO, made considerable 
profits (Hallet 2002, p. 22). However, the country’s new wealth did not benefit Libyans at large, 
for the Libyan government led by the pro-Western King, Idris Sanussi, was both authoritarian 
and corrupt (Simons 1993, p. 194). On 1 September 1969, Colonel Muammar Qadhafi led a 
bloodless coup that ousted the frail 79-year old king. The change of the regime was initially 
of little concern to the United States owing to Qadhafi’s aversion to international communism, 
especially ‘Soviet imperialism’ (Zoubir 2002). The first few years of Qadhafi’s control of power 
gave every reason for Americans to be optimistic about the future of US—Libyan relations. 
However, as Qadhafi’s son, Saif Al-Islam Qadhafi, pointed out in 2003, ‘trouble [in US- 
Libyan relations] began ... when the new government under the direction of Colonel 
Qadhafi, seeking to assert national independence, expelled American military bases from our ter- 
ritory’ (al-Qadhafi 2003). However, beyond the loss of the Wheelus base in September 1970 
(renamed the Ukba ben Nafi Air Base), it can be argued that the United States was more inter- 
ested in Libya’s strategic location and its oil wealth. The economic interests notwithstanding, the 
optimism that US officials had displayed toward the Libyan regime soon faded. The US tolerated 
Libya throughout the 1970s until it failed to help the Carter administration during the hostage 
crisis. Over the next three decades, relations between the United States and Libya deteriorated. 
Until the early 1990s, Qadhafi’s Libya remained America’s “béte noire’. This changed as Iraq 
became the principal concern of American policy in the Middle East (McCartney 2004). 

US hostility stems from fundamental disagreements concerning Libya’s control of its natural 
resources and, in particular, Qadhafi’s decision in the 1970s to partially nationalise the country’s 
oil wealth (von Mehren and Kourides 1981). Even though American oil companies eventually 
resolved their differences with Libya, hostility between the two governments persisted until 
the full normalisation of relations in 2006 and the terrorist-related claims had fully been 
settled in 2008. Other sources of disagreement related to Libya’s support for the Palestinian 
revolutionary groups, and also Libya’s close political and military relationship with the then 
Soviet Union, interpreted in Washington as actual alignment with the USSR. Libya was regarded 
as a ‘Soviet satellite,” and Qadhafi as a Soviet puppet (Warfally 1988, p. 155). Ideological differ- 
ences between the United States and Libya were such that the Libyan leader supported govern- 
ments and movements of national liberation who were on Washington’s black list, while the US 
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repeatedly sought to undermine the Libyan regime (Vandewalle 1998). Libya’s foreign policy 
rested on ideological beliefs, such as freedom from foreign domination, Islamic socialism, 
nationalism, pan-Arabism and anti-imperialism. At the cost of simplification, it can thus be 
argued that Qadhafi supported groups and ideas in conflict with US interests (Ronen 2008, 
Niblock 2002). Undoubtedly, Qadhafi’s unwavering attachment to Arab nationalism — within 
which the Palestine question played a key position — resulted in head-on confrontations not 
only with Western powers, such as the United States, but also with other Arab states (Niblock 
2002, pp. 220-224). 

Hostile relations between Libya and the United States reached their apex in the 1980s, mainly 
during the Ronald Reagan administration, which adopted the so called ‘rollback’ approach — 
later renamed as the ‘Reagan Doctrine’ — aimed at forcing change on “Third World’ states. 
Either covertly or openly, the US endorsed regime change coups, and even conflicts, where 
these would weaken the Soviet Bloc (Bodenheimer and Gould 1989). For example, in the 
case of Libya, not only did the United States seek to overthrow Qadhafi but it also attempted 
to assassinate him (Stanik 2003; Woodward 1985; Hersh 1987). To Reagan, Qadhafi was ‘the 
mad dog of the Middle East’ (Time Magazine 1986). This continued under the Clinton admin- 
istration, which treated Libya as a ‘rogue state’ (Clinton 1996, pp. 401-405). 

While the 1980s were marked by hostility, resulting in direct attacks by the United States — 
such as the bombing of Tripoli and Benghazi in April 1986 — the Lockerbie affair and issues of 
terrorism dominated US policy toward Libya. The Lockerbie bombing on 21 December 1988 
was interpreted as Libya’s retaliation for US air strikes on its cities in April 1986 (Biewen 
and Ferguson 2000). A year later, on 19 September 1989, the explosion of a French UTA air- 
plane over Niger was also attributed to Libya by separate investigations conducted by France 
and the UK (International Legal Materials 1992a, 1992b). Conversely, while the Lockerbie 
case was settled in 2003, with Libya paying compensation to the families of the victims, the 
release of the convicted Libyan national, Abdelbasset Ali al-Megrahi, on compassionate 
grounds in 2009 remains controversial.” 

From an analytical point of view, US policy toward Libya during the Reagan administration 
draws attention to the use of ‘coercive diplomacy,’ against a relatively ‘small’ power.° All 
American attempts to overthrow Qadhafi failed. The 1986 air attacks on Benghazi and 
Tripoli did not significantly affect Libya’s behaviour. In fact, Libya retaliated by endorsing lib- 
eration movements that were openly against American power and ideology. To an extent, US 
attacks strengthened Qadhafi’s internal power, inasmuch as he re-defined his role both domes- 
tically and across the developing world in opposition to imperialistic superpowers. It could be 
argued that the coercion exerted on the Libyan regime convinced Qadhafi to pursue his nuclear 
programme. Libya also sought to develop nuclear capabilities because it felt threatened by 
Israel’s nuclear weapons and long-range delivery capability (Ronen 2003). Indeed, after the 
US strikes in 1986, for Libya, ‘the possession of nuclear weapons, or at least creating the 
impression that Libya was seeking them, was seen as one way to strengthen the country’s 
otherwise limited ability to deter external aggression’ (Bowen 2006, p. 12). In other words, 
nuclear weapons were intended to guarantee the regime’s survival and reinforce its revolution- 
ary ambitions, which ran counter not only to the US but also to regional and international actors. 
Therefore, nuclear capability served not only to deter enemies but also to boost Libya’s 
credibility as a military power (Chubin 1994, p. 53). In fact, Qadhafi believed in the necessity 
of an ‘Arab bomb’ due to the absence of nuclear balance in the region. In his opinion, the Arabs 
had the right to have nuclear weapons to counter US hostility and the Israeli nuclear arsenal 
(WISE News 1995). 
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It thus comes as no surprise that during the 1980s Libya fulfilled a specific function in US 
policy: ‘Libya became the center of deception’ (Bodenheimer and Gould 1989, p. 107). By 
linking Middle Eastern terrorism to Nicaragua, Cuba and the Soviet Union, Reagan regarded 
Iran, Libya, North Korea, Cuba and Nicaragua as a group of terrorist states engaged in outright 
war against the United States (Bodenheimer and Gould 1989, p. 107). While US actions wea- 
kened Libya’s capacity to pursue its foreign policy goals, they did not fully constrain it 
either. Qadhafi proved capable of adapting through seemingly pragmatic foreign policy 
choices. These choices sought to rebuild the strained relations with the Western world, vital 
for Libya’s modernisation. As we shall see, Libya responded to the growing isolation from 
the international community with renewed ingenuity and expediency. When the survival of 
the regime appeared to be at stake, Qadhafi succeeded in recalibrating the country’s foreign 
policy while leaving intact its domestic power structure. In fact, since the late 1980s 
the regime has sought to mend relations with the West alongside limited domestic reforms 
(Vandewalle 1991). An analysis of the second category allows us to better understand the first. 

In the late 1980s, Libya launched the process of economic liberalisation known as infitah and 
reforms (is/ahat) in order to respond to popular grievances, mismanagement of the economy and 
failure of the military adventures abroad (Vandewalle 1998). Importantly, in promoting selected 
reforms the regime succeeded in consolidating its pre-existing political system. Arguably, this 
was made possible by securing basic welfare benefits to most Libyans (Vandewalle 1991). 
However, the emergence of armed groups in the late 1980s, particularly that of the Libyan 
Islamic Fighting Group (LIFG) in 1995, coupled with the multilateral sanctions imposed in 
1992 (Niblock 2001), compelled Qadhafi to end the reform process (Zoubir 2005). 

Alongside the partial reforms undertaken at the domestic level with the intention of securing 
popular support, at the international level Libya shaped its anti-imperialist role by instrumental 
employment of international norms. Libya sought to resist external coercion and to respond to 
being characterised as an ‘outlaw state’ by championing the non-alignment cause and countering 
the fundamental inequity of the international system. As an ‘adroit manipulator of international 
media attention’, Qadhafi sought to lead a Third World revolution against imperialism 
(Anderson 1982). The strategic employment of norms is a continuum in Libya’s foreign and 
domestic policies. Indeed, as Hurd observes, because of the lack of coercive resources or power- 
ful allies, the Libyan strategy to undermine the sanctions rested on appropriating the symbols 
and international norms and deploying them in a counterattack. In other words, by pressing 
for a reinterpretation of established international standards and principles, Libya was able to 
partially delegitimise the sanctions and even undercut the very basis of their legitimacy (Hurd 
2005, pp. 495-496, Schwartz 2007, p. 555). The fact that this tactic was a response to the 
coercive approach of the United States and of the international community is illustrated in a 
speech by Qadhafi on 31 August 2002. In his words, ‘we must comply with international legality 
even though it has been falsified and imposed by the United States. Otherwise we will be slaugh- 
tered’ (Agence France Presse 2002). Notably, within Libyan political circles it soon became 
clear that the survival of the regime depended on the lifting of the sanctions. The fact that the 
sanctions had a negative impact on the Libyan economy and that they reduced investments in 
the oil sector has already been documented (Yahia and Saleh 2008, Bahgat 2008). A paradox 
can thus be observed. On the one hand, sanctions partially succeeded in influencing 
strategic foreign policy decisions such as the abandonment of the nuclear programme (Braut- 
Hegghammer 2008). On the other hand, they failed to bring about substantive change in so 
far as they left Qadhafi in his preferred position, that of a ‘beleaguered revolutionary, standing 
firm against the forces of imperialism and neo-colonialism’ (Waller 1995, p. 20). 
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Following the compromise reached in 1998 (Hurd 2005, p. 515, Zoubir 2002, p. 40), on 5 
April 1999, Libya surrendered Abdel Basset Ali al-Meghrahi and Lamine Khalifa al-Fhimah 
to the United Nations (UN) to face trial in the Netherlands. Britain assured Qadhafi that the evi- 
dence was only against al-Meghrahi and al-Fhimah, and not against senior members of the 
Libyan government.* Regardless, although the Scottish judges in the case underlined Libya’s 
role in the Lockerbie affair, proof of the charges did not necessitate confirmation of state respon- 
sibility or the designation of other Libyan officials (Schwartz 2007, p. 556). Shortly afterwards, 
Kofi Annan announced that UN sanctions against Libya would be suspended, and could be lifted 
after 90 days, as provided in UN Security Council Resolution 1192 (1998) (United Nations 
1999). However, the suspension of UN sanctions did not imply that unilateral US sanctions 
would also be suspended, let alone lifted. In fact, these remained in force because, according 
to James Rubin, the US wanted ‘additional concerns alleviated’ (Wall Street Journal 1999). 
Indeed, US sanctions were not lifted until September 2004. Yet important changes in US— 
Libyan relations were in the making and would subsequently lead to Libya’s full reintegration 
in the international community. 


US policy shifts towards Libya in the 1990s 


In the 1990s, a significant policy shift toward Libya took place. To an extent, the shift was 
prompted by the reduced support for the American sanctions regime (Jentleson and Whytock 
2005/06, p. 69). Indeed, African, Arab and European countries began to violate the sanctions. 
One of the reasons for this has to do with Libya’s discourse. The Leader’s rhetoric, according to 
which a truly liberal approach would be against sanctions, provided the argument for violating 
them. As Hurd points out, Libya gave neighbouring countries the tools for countering pro- 
sanctions and eluding their policies (Hurd 2005, p. 521). This situation thus compelled the 
United States to seek other policy options toward Libya. As Secretary of State Madeleine Alb- 
right observed, since American prospects for maintaining sanctions dimmed, options other than 
sanctions had to be considered (Albright 2003, p. 329). In fact, President Clinton himself 
admitted that the United States had become ‘sanctions happy’ (Hufbauer 1998). In 1998, 
Clinton lamented that sanctions, usually mandated by Congress, could reduce an adminis- 
tration’s capacity to conduct foreign policy. As he put it: ‘we’re in danger of looking like we 
want to sanction everybody who disagrees with us and not help anybody who agrees with us’ 
(La 1998). Similar opinions were shared by Tony Blair who, also in 1998, urged Clinton to 
drop international sanctions (Newnham 2009, pp. 77-94). Actually, Clinton’s attempts to 
instigate an oil embargo on Libya turned out to be unpopular both within the US administration 
and also among key allies in the UN Security Council (Lancaster 2000). 

The first clear signal of change in the US approach toward Libya came from Deputy Secretary 
of State Ronald Neumann during a speech at the Middle East Institute on 30 November 1999 
(Neumann 2000a, pp. 142-145). In emphasising US expectations of Tripoli, such as co- 
operation with the investigation related to the Lockerbie, the compensation of the victims of 
the Lockerbie bombing, and the renunciation of all forms of terrorism, Neumann also praised 
Libya for taking important steps against terrorism. He commended the expulsion of the Abu 
Nidal organisation, the closing of Abu Nidal’s training camps, the visa restrictions to prevent 
entry of terrorists into Libya and Libya’s opposition to Islamist extremists. In his opinion, 
Libya’s reintegration into the international community would continue ‘whether we like it or 
not, so long as Libya avoids new terrorism and blatant challenges to the international order’. 
As he put it: ‘change can now be imagined’. In fact the United States did not seek to maintain 
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sanctions ‘until there would be a change of regime in Tripoli’. These encouraging statements 
notwithstanding, the Deputy Secretary raised two major concerns. Firstly he expressed 
concern about Libya’s ‘inflammatory rhetoric’ and “fundamentally anti-American’ approach, 
because of its potential to undermine fragile peace processes in both Africa and the Middle 
East. The second concern related to the acquisition of WMD and missiles which would threaten 
US interests. In fact, the US lifting of its unilateral sanctions on Libya was conditional on 
Libya’s abandonment of the nuclear programme. Importantly, Neumann mentioned neither 
the authoritarian nature of the Libyan regime nor its human rights abuses. These points need 
to be kept in mind, as they are linked directly with the key argument of this article, namely, 
the objectives and outcomes of US use of coercive diplomacy towards Libya. 

Over the subsequent years, Washington sent mixed signals. On the one hand, officials contin- 
ued to acknowledge change in Libya’s actions. American officials claimed that the sanctions had 
worked in so far as Libya had surrendered the two accused.° The sanctions, they claimed, had led 
Libya to change approach to international terrorism and to yield to US demands. On the other 
hand, Libya remained officially on the list of countries ‘sponsor of terrorism’ and was regarded 
as a ‘rogue state.’ Undoubtedly, important differences of views existed within the US Govern- 
ment (Nichols 2000). Neumann had difficulty convincing not only members of Congress but also 
other officials within the executive branch of the rationality of the administration’s approach. 
A senior US official told this author following Mr Neumann’s interview that, “Congress does 
not understand our policy. They [congressmen] will not allow change in policy toward Libya. 
The families and their supporters are powerful.’’ Arguably this explains America’s bewildering 
stance. While labelling Libya a sponsor of terrorism, Washington sought, even if cautiously, to 
support Libya’s international rehabilitation. For its part, in the 1990s Libya had made concerted 
efforts to improve its political image internationally. At the economic level, for example, Libya 
provided incentives to encourage foreign businesses, including American oil companies, which 
had long opposed US sanctions on Libya (Kaplan 2000) to return to Libya. Notably, in February 
2000, the US government allowed four oil companies, Conoco, Occidental, Marathon and 
Amerada Hess, to dispatch agents to the Jamahiriya and to inspect oil fields that had been 
forsaken under Reagan in the 1980s (Lynch and Lancaster 2000). 

As Libya began to open up to foreign investors, the US sought to promote the interests of 
American businesses against European competitors (Fattouh and Darbouche 2010). In fact, 
with Libya’s gradual reintegration into the international community, European firms conso- 
lidated their commercial activities, especially in the hydrocarbon sector (Bahgat 2006, 
p. 155). As a result, in March 2000 Madeleine Albright authorised a four-member consular 
visit to Libya to evaluate safety conditions for US citizens and to determine whether or not 
to lift the restriction on the use of US passports for travel to the North African state — 
a restriction that had been in place since 11 December 1981. Though a shift in policy 
was clearly in the making, from the American perspective the extradition of the accused 
in the Lockerbie trial remained a sine qua non. Notably, Libya reiterated its wish to 
normalise relations as long as the United States respected Libya’s full independence 
(Associated Press 2000). 

The above cursory historical review indicates that the Clinton administration made significant 
efforts to normalise, albeit slowly, ties with Libya. It did so guardedly, as the highly sensitive 
issue of Lockerbie was still outstanding. The families of the victims were vocal in requesting 
a full settlement and secured the support of many members of Congress as well as the 
pro-Israeli media (Kaplan 2000). To an extent, this explains the administration’s circumspect 
moves toward normalisation. In fact the victims’ families represented a ‘major domestic 
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constraint on US policy’ vis-a-vis Libya (Jentleson and Whytock 2005/06, p. 53). In addition to 
this, some in Congress and in other departments of the executive branch, including the Depart- 
ment of State’s Coordinator for Counterterrorism Michael Sheehan, opposed even incremental 
moves (Nichols 2000). For example, Defense Secretary William Cohen argued that the necessity 
for a ‘Star Wars’ system was genuine because of the potential threat from ‘rogue states’ such as 
Libya in the near future. In 2000, he insisted that the intelligence indicated that, ‘by the year 
2005, the North Koreans, and then, following that, the Iranians and possibly Iraqis or 
Libyans, would be in a position to have intercontinental ballistic missile capability that could 
threaten the United States’ (Bazinet 2000, p. 6). The mixed approach of the US government 
towards Libya is evidenced by Neumann’s testimony before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee on 4 May 2000 (Neumann 2000b). 

On the one hand, the Deputy Assistant Secretary acknowledged the progress that Libya had 
made to tackle terrorism. He asserted that Libya no longer posed the threat that it once had, 
and that, on WMD and missiles, American efforts to impede Libya’s programmes had suc- 
ceeded. On the other hand, he reiterated US demands, including payment of appropriate compen- 
sation for the Lockerbie victims’ families, Libya’s acceptance of responsibility for the bombing, 
clear renunciation of, and an end to, support for terrorism, and cooperation with the Pan Am 103 
investigations and trial. For these reasons, he stated, the US would continue to oppose lifting UN 
sanctions against Libya until all the relevant UN Security Council requirements had been met 
(Neumann 2000b). In fact, until 30 September 2006 the provisions of the Iran and Libya Sanc- 
tions Act (ILSA) regarding investment in Libya’s petroleum sector and core unilateral economic 
sanctions prohibiting US—Libyan business remained in place. 

As the ‘rogue state’ concept gradually fell into disuse, Libya continued to be treated as a ‘state 
of concern’. While it was not until 2004 that normalisation became official (Zoubir 2006), the 
late 1990s were critical in as much as the secret direct negotiations carried out by the former 
Clinton administration and the ensuing George W. Bush administration eventually resulted in 
the process of normalisation between the two countries. However, it is important to emphasise 
that the turning point was Libya’s decision in 2003 to abandon its WMD programme and 
to accept responsibility in the Lockerbie bombing. As I will argue in the last section, Libya’s 
decision to revise its policy says much about the objectives and outcomes of US coercive 
diplomacy. 


Gradual rapprochement: the Lockerbie Affair and WMD 


Libya’s giving in to US demands can be understood as a direct result of US coercive diplomacy. 
Simply put, the cost of noncompliance would have been higher than the benefits of compliance 
(Jentleson and Whytock 2005/06, p. 51). In a letter submitted to the UN Security Council on 15 
August 2003, Libya accepted ‘responsibility for the actions of its officials’ in the Lockerbie 
affair. This resulted in the definitive lifting of UN sanctions a month later (Boucek 2004). 
Libya’s final acceptance in August 2003 to pay compensation to the victims’ families ($10 
million per family, which amounted to $2.7 billion) cleared another obstacle in the normalisation 
of relations between the two countries. From Libya’s perspective, the admission of civil 
responsibility was aimed at repairing its status on the international scene. As Foreign Minister 
Muhammad Abdul Rahman Shalgham put it, ‘the issue was not compensation, but the purchase 
of the annulment of the sanctions’ (quoted in Callies de Salies 2005, p. 29). Whereas for the 
United States the key objectives related to WMD, the Lockerbie bombing and cooperation on 
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terrorism, for Libya the main objective was to restore its reputation and to mend political and 
economic ties after decades of isolation. 

In fact, Libya’s acknowledgement of responsibility for the actions of its two citizens bore its 
fruits. On 22 April 2004, President Bush partially lifted sanctions and allowed American citizens 
to conduct business and invest in Libya. By the time Libya disbursed the second payment to the 
victims’ families in September 2004, most sanctions had been revoked. However, because of 
the outstanding issues related to the final payments to the victims’ families and to the victims 
of the La Belle Disco, the US Congress passed the Libyan Claims Resolution Act (P.L. 110- 
301), signed into law by Bush on 4 August 2008. This prevented full normalisation between 
the two countries until terrorist-related compensation had been fully settled (US Government 
2008a). The negotiations between the two parties resulted in the signing in Tripoli on 14 
August 2008 of the Comprehensive Claims Settlement Agreement, intended to provide ‘rapid 
recovery of fair compensation for American nationals with terrorism-related claims against 
Libya’ (US Department of State 2008). As C. David Welch, the American diplomat who 
signed the agreement, maintained, this agreement removed ‘the last obstacle to a normal 
relationship between the United States and Libya’ (US Government 2008b). 

Libya’s policy decisions can thus be understood in relation to US ‘coercive diplomacy strat- 
egy’ and, in particular, to the linkage between the coercer’s carrots and the target’s concessions’ 
(Jentleson and Whytock 2005/06, p. 52). It follows that, in order to explain the relative successes 
and failures of the US strategy, expected outcomes need investigating. Although Bush initially 
sought regime change, both he and Clinton shifted their policies from ‘regime change’ to ‘policy 
change’ around a discrete number of issues: WMD, Lockerbie and terrorism. As Jentleson and 
Whytock contend, the latter entails ‘more limited objectives and more likely success’ (Jentleson 
and Whytock 2005/06, p. 52). Therefore, the fine line between policy change and regime change 
is essential to appreciating the relative capacity of the US to affect Libya’s behaviour. The com- 
bination of threats to prevent the development of WMD, the application of multilateral sanctions 
and the drop in oil prices, all weakened the regime domestically and isolated it internationally, 
thus serving US interests. In other words, if the final outcome of US strategy was ‘policy 
change’, it can thus be argued that coercive diplomacy in general and the sanctions in particular 
proved successful. To be sure, the success of US strategy also relates to the deepening interaction 
between Libya and key US allies such as the UK. 

In early March 2003, a few weeks before the United States invaded Iraq, Libya sought the 
collaboration of the British. In the words of Prime Minister Tony Blair, ‘Libya came to us in 
March 2003 following successful negotiations on Lockerbie to see if it could resolve its 
WMD issue in a similarly co-operative manner. Nine months of work followed with experts 
from the US and UK, during which the Libyans discussed their programs with us’ (UK Prime 
Minister’s Office 2003). In October 2003, within the framework of the Proliferation Security 
Initiative (PSI), the United States intercepted a shipment of centrifuge equipment bound for 
Libya (Guilfoyle 2005). Importantly, this event prevented Libya from further withholding infor- 
mation regarding its WMD activities during the negotiations. As Suskind writes, ‘the takedown 
of the ship — the product of CIA’s years-long infiltration of A. Q. Khan’s network — changed the 
game. Now Qadhafi had a reason to admit publicly to his clandestine program, and with less 
embarrassment. Getting found out sometimes happens, after all’ (Suskind 2006). On 19 
December 2003, Libya announced that it had agreed to end its WMD programme and allow ver- 
ifications. As reported in the BBC, Libya justified this decision on the grounds that the arms race 
would neither serve its security nor the region’s security and contradicts its overarching concern 
“for a world that enjoys peace and security’ (BBC 2003). Libya also stressed the fact that it had 
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taken this decision of ‘its own free will’ (Jbid.). Arguably, this last statement was directed at 
Arab neighbours whom the regime had previously invited to develop nuclear arms in order to 
defend themselves against Israel. It also openly recognised its mistakes, in so far as its policies 
had been politically and economically counter-productive. Not only had Libya become a pariah 
state but the sanctions had cost Libyans more than $30 billion (Williams 2003). Paying $2.7 
billion to the families’ victims, therefore, was relatively inexpensive compared to the economic 
losses resulting from protracted isolation. 

Even though Libya’s nuclear programme had been underestimated by the intelligence com- 
munity, assertions by neo-conservatives, such as John Bolton, that Libya was close to becoming 
a nuclear power, proved to be misleading. For example, in 2003 the head of the IAEA, 
Mohammed AI-Baradei, stated that Libya’s nuclear programme was still far from producing a 
nuclear weapon and that, by then, ‘important pieces of equipment’ had been ‘dismantled 
and stored in boxes’ (Tyler 2003). In fact, months before its formal announcement on 19 
December 2003, Libya made it clear that it was willing to abandon all WMD programmes 
and would open its sites to the IAEA, provided that the United States would not seek other pre- 
texts for hostile policies toward Libya (Joffé 2004, p. 223). By September 2003, American and 
British inspectors had been given access to the covert sites of unconventional weapons (Slevin 
and Frankel 2003). 

As already mentioned, while the United States was mainly concerned with WMD, Libya 
sought to repair its international status. In 2004, the Libyan leader explained in an interview 
with the French newspaper Le Figaro that the WMD programme had been initiated when it 
was ‘fashionable to engage in an arms’ race’, but that, by 2004, the world had changed and 
new challenges had emerged. In his words: 


If a country like Libya makes the nuclear bomb, what would it do with it? Furthermore, Libya ran the 
risk of launching itself in the production of weapons that were not up to its level [...]. In which area 
would one use this weapon? In which theatre shall we combat? [.. .]. We don’t have an enemy that is 
well-defined enough for us to be able to say, ‘We will use this weapon against it.’ Also, our program 
has created fears among our neighbours. Thus, the best decision, the most courageous decision, was 
to dismantle it (Le Figaro 2004). 


In doing so, Libya called on the sole credible nuclear power in the Middle East, Israel, to follow 
suit (Preston 2003). In December 2003 the leader stated that, by forfeiting its nuclear 
programme, Libya expected Israel — although it did not mention the country by name — to 
do the same. As Qadhafi put it, ‘by taking this initiative, Libya wants all countries to follow 
its steps, starting with the Middle East, without any exception or double standards’ (BBC 
2003). Once the pursuit of nuclear weapons no longer served Libya’s security interests, 
Qadhafi swiftly revised his policy objectives and engaged in a quid-pro-quo diplomatic 
exchange with the US. In exchange for the rehabilitation of the regime, US demands were 
met. In sum, the abandonment of the WMD programmes paved the way for the ending of 
Libya’s pariah status. It also marked the culmination of a domestic and international process 
that Libya had begun in the 1990s. Libya thus turned its discourse on security on its head. In 
2004 Qadhafi declared that any nation-state seeking nuclear arms would not be protecting 
itself. On the contrary, ‘it would expose itself to danger. A nuclear arms race is a crazy and 
destructive policy.’ He concluded that it was more profitable to invest in the economy and 
welfare of one’s citizens (Voice of America 2004). Libya was thus hopeful that by renouncing 
its WMD programmes, relations with Washington would improve considerably and open the 
door to close cooperation in different areas. Bush’s statement on 19 December 2003 seemed 
to support such a proposition: 
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Leaders who abandon the pursuit of chemical, biological and nuclear weapons, and the means 
to deliver them, will find an open path to better relations with the United States and other 
free nations. With today’s announcement by its leader, Libya has begun the process of rejoining 
the community of nations. And Colonel Gaddafi knows the way forward; Libya should carry out 
the commitments announced today’. (Bush 2003) 


From the Libyan perspective, the United States did not provide substantial rewards to Libya after 
it gave up its nuclear programme. In fact, a year after the decision to give up WMD, Qadhafi 
voiced his disappointment at the reaction of Europe, the United States and Japan, who had 
not rewarded Libya for its “contribution to world peace’ (Le Figaro 2004). The leader lamented 
the fact that Libya had not received guarantees as to its national security, i.e., that the inter- 
national community should prohibit the use of nuclear or chemical weapons against a country 
that had decided to abandon WMD. In his view, Libya had not obtained any assistance in trans- 
forming its military arsenal for civilian use (Associated Press 2003). 

The neo-conservatives claimed credit for Libya’s turnaround (Gumbel 2003). In an official 
statement of the White House on 19 December 2003, Libya’s announcement of that day was 
treated as a ‘product of the President’s strategy’, which has given the regime ‘a choice’ 
between the pursuit of WMD ‘at great peril, cost and international isolation’, and the renuncia- 
tion of its nuclear intentions and the reintegration in the international community (The White 
House 2003). Along the same line, in testimony before Congress, Paula A. DeSutter, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Verification and Compliance, declared that, 


It was clear to Colonel Qadhafi that we were willing to use all the tools at our disposal to stem the 
flow of WMD. Ongoing international diplomacy coupled with economic sanctions, isolated Libya 
and were having a significant impact on Libya’s international status and economy. The Bush admin- 
istration’s relentless pursuit of the WMD black market exposed Libya’s and others’ WMD programs, 
and diminished their chances of success. It is also indisputable that the example of Iraq was there for 
all to see. The timing is instructive. In March 2003, as we were getting ready to invade Iraq, the 
Libyans made their first overtures, but fell short of admitting their nuclear weapons program. In 
October, after we and our allies in the Proliferation Security Initiative seized a nuclear-related equip- 
ment shipment headed for Tripoli, Libya permitted the first Americans into the country and made the 
admissions that ultimately ended their programs. (US Government 2004) 


To be sure, Bush’s counter-proliferation strategy and the implications of the invasion of Iraq in 2003 
remain highly contentious.* While the latter sent a strong threat to regimes like Qadhafi’s, there is no 
substantive evidence proving that this was the single most important factor explaining Libya’ s aban- 
donment of its WMD programme. Instead it seems more sensible to argue that Libya’s decision was 
aresult of a multitude of factors. As Libyan Foreign Minister, Abdul Rahman Shalgham, pointed out 
in 2004, already by 1992 Libya had sought to discuss the nuclear issue with the United States and the 
breakthrough in the secret talks had occurred 18 months before Iraq’s invasion (Dejevsky 2004). In 
the early 1990s, Libya had sought to negotiate its WMD to avoid the multilateral sanctions that were 
under discussion at the United Nations (Hurd 2005). For example, in 1992, Libya approached former 
Senator Gary Hart to relay to the George Bush administration its wish to enter into constructive dia- 
logue. According to Hart, Libya was willing to turn over the two Pan Am bombing suspects in 
exchange for a commitment that discussions about the lifting of sanctions and eventual normalisa- 
tion of bilateral relations would begin within a reasonable period (Hart 2004). However, the United 
States did not respond positively to this overture. The question that thus arises concerns the reasons 
behind Libya’s overture. 

Sanctions alone do not fully explain Libya’s reduced leeway. In fact, other explanatory 
factors behind Libya’s policy change need also to be taken into consideration. Related domestic 
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economic factors played a critical role. The decline of oil prices exacerbated socioeconomic dif- 
ficulties such as high unemployment. Until 1986 Libya’s balance-of-trade sheet showed a 
surplus. However, with the energy crisis in the 1980s, Libya’s deficit rose to $1.7 billion in 
1996 (Deeb 1999, p. 78). The economic crisis also strengthened Islamist opposition, which, 
in the 1990s, comprised ‘a large number of groups with somewhat different agendas’ (Deeb 
1999, p. 78). 

From the US perspective, Libya’s decision provided a model to be applied to Iran and North 
Korea (US Government 2006). The US could also brand Libya as a ‘rogue state turned good 
fellow’ or a ‘sponsor of terror turned to example partner.’ Libya’s case allowed the US to 
send a warning to other states aspiring to possess WMD on the grounds that ‘these weapons 
do not bring influence or prestige — they only bring isolation and other unwelcome conse- 
quences’ (Bush 2003). In taking Jentleson and Whyrock’s argument a step further, two prelimi- 
nary conclusions can thus be drawn. First, a US approach based on coercive diplomacy has 
succeeded in determining substantive policy change in Libya. Second, this has been done at 
the expense of ‘regime change.’ The lack of attention given to domestic democratic processes 
reveals a bipartisan continuity in US foreign policy towards Libya through the decades. These 
features emerge even more clearly if we consider the more recent developments after the renun- 
ciation of the nuclear programme and under the Obama administration. 


Normalisation in the post-WMD era 


In June 2004, the United States opened a Liaison Office in Tripoli, the first US diplomatic pres- 
ence in the country since 1972. Libya opened a Liaison Office in Washington the following 
month. In May 2006, the United States announced its decision to upgrade its diplomatic presence 
to ambassadorial level, and full diplomatic relations were restored on 31 May 2006. The US also 
removed Libya from the list of countries that support terrorism. In July 2007, Bush appointed 
Gene Cretz, who took up his post in December 2008, as the new ambassador. Following the 
signing of the above-mentioned Comprehensive Claims Settlement Agreement in September 
2008 Condoleezza Rice made an historic visit to Libya. The first trip of a US Secretary of 
State to Libya since John Foster Dulles’ visit to King Idris in 1953 marked a turning point in 
the relations between the two countries (US Government 2008c). 

Despite the rapid rehabilitation the regime has witnessed ever since, the authoritarian system 
established by Qadhafi in September 1969 has remained unchanged. As of 2011, there have been 
no genuine efforts to institute a democratisation process in the Jamahiriya (Pargeter 2010). This 
is all the more striking given the fact that the Bush administration declared democracy pro- 
motion in the Middle East to be one of its prime objectives (Carothers and Ottaway 2005). 
Yet both the government and the intellectual community in the United States have helped 
Libya revamp its economy and have largely ignored the need for genuine political reforms. 
The reasons for this are not hard to fathom. Policy change with regard to the ‘Global War on 
Terrorism’ and economic activities better served short-term common interests. Let us consider 
both factors in turn. 

One of the primary interests of the US vis-a-vis Libya relates to the latter’s role in the ‘Global 
War on Terrorism’ (St John 2004). The Bush administration was concerned about the activities 
of the Libyan Islamic Fighting Group and, like the Obama Administration, about the consolida- 
tion of Al-Qaeda in the Islamic Maghreb (AQIM) across Sub-Saharan Africa (Zoubir 2008). 
However, it is important to emphasise that, even before 9/11, Libya had cooperated with the 
United States on matters related to terrorism (Jess 2004, p. 7, Djaziri 2002). In fact, Libya 
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itself also faced the threat from Islamist groups, both moderate and radical (Pargeter 2009). From 
this perspective, Libya’s reaction to the 9/11 events was not surprising. In fact, the regime con- 
demned the attacks in clear terms and supported the US decision to attack the Taliban in Afgha- 
nistan (Slevin and Sipress 2001). In October 2001, a CIA agent, Ben Bonk, a former classmate of 
today’s foreign minister Musa Kusa, then head of Libya’s intelligence, told Kusa: “We’re going 
to need you to give up your destructive weapons. And, most importantly, we’ll need assistance to 
fight the terrorists.’ Reportedly, that very same evening, Kusa gave Bonk a list of key Al-Qaeda 
names operating in Libya (Suskind 2006). Since then, the cooperation between the two countries 
has deepened in important ways (Blanchard 2009). In recognising the strategic importance of 
Libya’s cooperation, the US has sought to co-opt it into the security network across the 
Maghreb-Sahel region (Zoubir 2009b). Indeed, classified cables released through WikiLeaks 
confirm that the US invited Libya to join the Trans-Sahara Counter-Terrorism Partnership 
(TSCTP) (The Telegraph 2011). In fact, in April 2005 General Charles ‘Kip’ Wald, Deputy 
Chief of the United States European Command (EUCOM), declared that the reestablishment 
of military relations with Libya would improve political stability across North Africa (Burns 
2005). However, as of 2011, Libya has not agreed to become a member of the TSCTP 
‘because it duplicated [the Community of Sahelo-Saharan States] CEN-SAD’s efforts’ (The Tel- 
egraph 2011). However, it maintains contacts at the highest levels — General William ‘Kip’ 
Ward visited Libya twice in 2009 — and has solicited military equipment (WikiLeaks- 
Viewing cable O8TRIPOLI992 2008)” and training. Furthermore, Libya, along with 10 other 
African countries, participates in AFRICOM’s Operation Enduring Freedom Trans Sahara 
(OEF-TS), which provides military support to the TSCTP programme, Libya’s refusal to 
formally join the multilateral framework highlights Libya’s own domestic constraints — the 
old guard still opposes closer relations with the United States — and ideological remnants 
(i.e. the refusal to have troops on its soil), but it also adds another layer of complexity to 
our understanding of US—Libya relations. With the increasing formalisation of the bilateral 
engagement, negotiations continue to rely on close give-and-take games. 

The second interest that has informed US policy towards Libya relates to economic relations. 
Libya boasts one of the largest reserves of oil in Africa and the seventh largest reserves in the 
world. According to OPEC, at the end of 2009 these amounted to 46.6 billion barrels (OPEC 
2010). Since the removal of the sanctions, numerous American companies have started investing 
in Libya. In January 2005, Occidental and Chevron secured 11 of the 15 contracts in Libya’s first 
open competition for oil contracts (Thayer 2006; Burweila 2006). In December 2005, Exxon 
Mobil Corp signed agreements for the exploration and the production of oil with the Libyan 
National Oil Company (NOC) (Oil and Energy Trends 2009).'° Beyond oil and natural gas 
industries, US companies have sought to invest in infrastructure, housing construction, and 
civil and military aviation (News Blaze 2006). The government has earmarked $75 billion for 
infrastructure projects in the 2008-2012 Development Plan (Pargeter 2010, p. 10). To an 
extent, this is the result of the lobbying of American oil companies. Such companies, aware 
that the concessions in Libya were due to expire in 2005, had continuously lobbied the White 
House and Congress to get the sanctions lifted so that they could return to Libya, where non- 
US oil companies, mainly Spanish, French and Italian, had been quite active. At the same 
time, while Libya’s competitiveness remains low (World Economic Forum 2010-2011), 
other countries have sought to consolidate economic ties. In fact, Libya has concluded bilateral 
economic cooperation agreements with countries such as Turkey, Tunisia, France, Italy, Kenya, 
the UK, Singapore and Russia. The terms of these agreements vary, ranging from Memoranda of 
Understandings with no binding aspects to more substantial agreements that grant the ‘most 
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favoured nation’ trade benefits, tax treaties and joint investment funds (Dimireva 2010). One 
example is represented by collaboration in the defense industry. As the EU arms embargo on 
Libya was lifted on 11 October 2004, largely as a result of Italian pressure,’ defense cooperation 
between Libya and European countries expanded significantly. This was soon linked to the fight 
against illegal migration. In fact, ‘it was in the EU’s interest to allow Libya to control efficiently 
its land and maritime borders by allowing Tripoli to acquire the necessary equipment to monitor 
its 2,000-kilometer coast, including naval ships, monitoring aircraft, and night-vision goggles’ 
(North Africa Journal 2004). Likewise, between 2004 and March 2007, according to 
British Ministry of Defense, there were 20 meetings between military equipment officials 
from the UK and Libya (Shah 2007). In 2006, Libya had become a ‘priority’ market for 
British export of arms equipment (Barnett 2006). The central point here is that, with Libya’s 
openness, the US is not alone in securing contracts and consolidating business relation with 
the Jamahiriya. 

It is thus clear that Libya’s reintegration into the community of nations has served both Libyan 
and US political and economic interests and vice versa. Libya’s objective has been to ensure the 
survival of the regime and also the speedy return of American oil companies. This is instrumen- 
tal for Libya’s ambition to double oil production from 1.5 million to 3 million barrels per day by 
2015, a level that Libya surpassed back in the 1970s (Clough 2008). Libya’s eagerness to expand 
the oil sector has been amply documented (Clough [bid; Hoyos 2004). As Hochman (2006) 
notes, the potential revenue to be gained from lifting both UN and US sanctions — from the 
influx of foreign direct investments and capital and from new international loans — motivated 
Libya’s decision to acquiesce to US requests. 

In other words, the lifting of the sanctions and normalisation not only rehabilitated the regime 
but also allowed it to consolidate its rentier state structure (Niblock 2001) and, with that, its dis- 
tinctive patronage system. As in other oil-dependent economies, the energy sector provides the 
revenues that further legitimise patron—client relationships (White 2007). At the same time, pet- 
rodollars have served a critical distributive function and prevented widespread poverty. In turn, 
this has reduced domestic discontent and preempted domestic opposition. This reflection leads 
us back to one of the key concerns of this article. 

The normalisation of relations with Libya confirmed the pre-existing US approach, whereby 
democracy was no necessary condition for its relations with autocratic regimes in the Middle 
East and North Africa. The United States rewarded the Libyan regime for changing its behaviour 
at the regional and international levels, without it having to alter its internal despotic nature. The 
de facto acceptance of Libya’s political status quo has had important implications for EU—Libya 
relations. To an extent, it has undermined European political clout and in particular the capacity 
of the Euro-Mediterranean Partnership to affect meaningful domestic reforms. As Aliboni 
(2006) puts it, ‘the assets of Libyan cooperation with Europe and the West are offset by the 
liabilities of its lack of reform. They are also offset by the double standards this situation is gen- 
erating with regard to other Mediterranean and Middle Eastern regimes.’ In other words, Libya 
was now under less pressure to enter into political dialogue with the EU. One can only concur 
with Hamzawy’s assessment, according to which, faced with the risk of hastening the collapse of 
friendly authoritarian regimes in the Arab world, the Bush administration concluded that easing 
the pressure on these regimes and relying instead on political elites to bring about gradual 
democratic openings was the best exit-strategy out of the impasse. In disregarding democratic 
reforms and isolating the only domestic actors capable of mobilising popular pressure — 
namely Islamist movements — the US has not provided any incentives to embrace reform. In 
Hamzawy’s words, 
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...veteran ruling elites should not be expected to magically relinquish their old ways, and American 
policymakers must realise that soft diplomacy alone cannot convince them of the need for gradual 
reform. Incentives such as free-trade agreements are losing traction, as Arab regimes are beginning 
to realise that the US cannot risk losing its traditional allies in the Middle East in the face of the econ- 
omic rise of China and India. (Hamzawy 2006) 


To be sure, the United States did occasionally raise the question of human rights as an ‘important 
agenda item for our bilateral relations.’ Paradoxically enough, in 2002, it was Secretary of 
Defense, Donald Rumsfeld, who urged both Bush and Rice to add to the questions of terrorism 
and WMD the issues of democratisation and human rights as part of the negotiations with Libya 
(Jentleson and Whytock 2005/06, p.73). Accordingly, during Libyan Foreign Minister 
Mohammed Abdel-Rahman Shalgam’s visit to Washington in January 2008, Condoleezza 
Rice brought up the issue (Eckert 2008). However, in the broader bilateral interaction, the 
issue has been largely ignored. 

The rehabilitation of Libya with no preconditions for good governance and democratisation 
showed that the Bush administration had lived up to its part of the bargain by not pursuing 
regime change. In fact, for Libya, rehabilitation has meant, internationally, increased business 
activities, cooperation in the war on terrorism and normal relations with the US and the rest 
of world, but, domestically, ‘business as usual’. Indeed, the regime continued in 2010 to 
repress its opponents, albeit less brutally than it used to do in the past (Human Rights Watch 
2010). 

Therefore, it comes as no surprise that Qadhafi has frequently asserted that representative 
democracy is a fraud and not fitting for African societies. For example, on | March 2007, he 
criticised the US for seeking to impose its own political system and democratic model. As he 
put it: ‘Why impose its system [on us]? I don’t think it suits us. Diversity is the foundation of 
life, and countries should find a system that suits them’ (Manalo 2007). In so far as the 
Libyan model remains a dictatorial one,” it can be argued that US coercive diplomacy has con- 
tributed towards its perpetuation. Interestingly, the same applies to the policy line adopted by the 
Obama administration. 

All in all, the Obama administration inherited a US—Libya relationship without major 
constraints. However, critical factors continue to colour the diplomatic engagement. On top 
of the uproar in August 2009 over the freeing of al-Meghrahi on humanitarian grounds by the 
Scottish court, tensions originated over the delayed disposal of a nuclear fuel stockpile due to 
leave for Russia on 25 November 2009. A small stockpile of spent nuclear fuel destined for dis- 
posal in Russia remained behind in a lightly guarded research centre, apparently because of a fit 
of pique by Qadhafi. Reportedly, Libya refused to ship it to Russia because it was ‘fed up’ with 
the slow pace of improved relations with Washington (WikiLeaks Cable 0D9TRIPOLI941 2009). 
Eventually, on 21 December 2010 a Russian-chartered plane delivered the secrete cargo to 
Russia. Moreover, from Qadhafi’s perspective, Libya has not been sufficiently rewarded for sur- 
rendering its nuclear programme (Elliott and Ratnesar 2009). These episodes notwithstanding, 
Qadhafi expected relations with the United States to evolve positively: in his opinion, Obama, 
the ‘son of Africa’, has brought about ‘the beginning of change’ (Richburg 2009). 

What is relevant for our own purposes is the extent to which a pre-existing strategy, aimed at 
policy change while officially heralding the centrality of democracy, and thus regime change, 
continues to frame relations under the Obama administration. In fact, US—Libyan relations 
show substantive continuity rather than change. '* In the Libyan case, Bush’s pro-democracy 
crusade was not translated into practice. As Carothers put it, ‘underneath [Bush’s] lofty pro- 
democracy rhetoric and mild prodding of Arab counterparts, business as usual continued for 
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the most part, that is, close US security and economic ties with autocratic Arab allies like Saudi 
Arabia, the smaller Gulf States, Egypt, Jordan, and Morocco’ (Carothers 2009, p. 3). Inevitably, 
the necessity of cooperation on counterterrorism resulted in rapprochement with authoritarian or 
semi-authoritarian regimes. This has been largely true also for the Obama administration. In his 
4 June 2009 Cairo speech, Obama stated his ‘commitment’ to support human rights “every- 
where.’ However he also recognised that, ‘no system of government can or should be 
imposed by one nation by any other’ (The White House 2009). In fact, during the first two 
years of his administration, the promotion of democracy was not a priority in Obama’s 
foreign policy. During her confirmation speech on 13 January 2009, Secretary of State, 
Hillary Clinton, referred to the ‘three Ds’ (Diplomacy, Development, and Defense) as the 
elements of US power (NPR 2009). However, there was no reference to the fourth D, democracy 
promotion, although she did state US ‘deep commitment to the cause of making human rights a 
reality for millions of oppressed people around the world.’ In January 2010, Hillary Clinton 
clarified the link between development and democracy and stated that ‘development also 
furthers a key goal of our diplomatic efforts: to advance democracy and human rights world- 
wide’ (Clinton 2010). Clearly, though, the heavier D relates to defense defined in the broadest 
sense. As a matter of fact, security cooperation between the United States and Libya proceeds 
unabated. This is motivated by the political instability in the Sahel. For the sake of accuracy, 
it is important to emphasise that the EU approach is not dissimilar. Since the revocation of 
EU embargo, European countries have sought to vest Libya with a new role, that of protecting 
Europe, from irregular migrants (Zoubir 2009c). 

In January 2009, the United States and Libya signed the ‘Defense Contacts and Cooperation 
Memorandum of Understanding’ (US Department of State 2010a). The non-binding agreement, 
signed at the Pentagon, indicated that the two countries now have military-to-military relations 
and will work together in areas such as peacekeeping, maritime security, counterterrorism and 
African security and stability. As a result of the MOU, Theresa Whelan, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for African affairs, anticipated foreign military sales to Libya (Pham 2009). 
Both sides were keen on renewing military and security cooperation. In fact, the justification 
for the International Military Education and Training (IMET) funding to Libya ($350,000 in 
Fiscal Year (FY) 2010 and 2011) is to ‘creat[e] vital linkages with Libyan officers after a 35- 
year break in contact’ (US Department of State 2010b, p. 441). For 2011, the Obama adminis- 
tration requested foreign assistance funds for a variety of programmes, including $250,000 in 
Foreign Military Financing (FMF), $350,000 for IMET and $275,000 in counterterrorism and 
border security assistance (Nonproliferation, Anti-terrorism, Demining, and Related Programs 
account (NADR)). There is more. The administration indicated that it would seek ‘additional 
NADR funding for Libya through the Trans-Saharan Counterterrorism Program for antiterrorism 
assistance, counterterrorism finance, terrorist interdiction, and de-legitimising terrorist ideology 
through educational, cultural, and information programming’ (US Department of State 2010b, 
p. 497). Libya was interested in purchasing a variety of military items, including Humvees 
and Hercules C-130 transport planes. The Foreign Military Financing (FMF) requested by the 
Obama administration aims to offer assistance to the Libyan Air Force in developing its air trans- 
port capabilities ‘in order to facilitate an increase of Libya’s participation in peacekeeping and 
humanitarian operations.’ It will also provide assistance to the Libyan Coast Guard to improve 
its coastal patrol and search and rescue operations. FMF will also fund Libya’s membership in 
the C-130 working group (US Department of State 2010b, op. cit.). 

Concerning TSCTP, as pointed out earlier, Libya continues to oppose the presence of 
AFRICOM on the African continent, but not cooperation with it. According to Whelan, while 
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endorsing the American security capacity-building agenda, Libya opposed the idea of a United 
States command for Africa. As she put it, 


They [Libyan officials] support the agenda but oppose the organisational structure. They also made it 
a point to tell us that they actually oppose any non-African military presence, staff or otherwise, on 
the continent so that they were not directing that at us specifically, but that’s a principal position that 
they took’. (Hearing Before the Subcommittee on Africa and Global Health of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives 2007) 


In the economic sphere, in May 2010 the United States and Libya signed a Trade and Investment 
Framework Agreement (TIFA). A few months later, Assistant Secretary of State for Economic, 
Energy and Business Affairs, Jose W. Fernandez, travelled to the Maghreb. After the conference 
held in Algiers, he went to Libya ‘to galvanize support for NAPEO [North Africa Partnership for 
Economic Opportunity] and to further economic engagement throughout the Maghreb region’ 
(US Department of State 2010c). This is an important development, since Libya had not been 
included in the Eizenstat Initiative that was launched in 1999 to draw the North African countries 
closer together economically. In sum, the rehabilitation of Libya has practically been completed. 
Democracy promotion, however, remains at the periphery of bilateral re-engagement. Unsurpris- 
ingly, in 2009, Qadhafi had every reason to celebrate in great fanfare the fortieth anniversary of 
his rule. 


Conclusion 


The coercive diplomacy that the United States imposed upon Libya has significantly affected 
Libya’s foreign policy behaviour. In order to secure its rehabilitation and survival, the Libyan 
regime decided to comply with the conditions imposed by the United States, relinquishing its 
nuclear weapons programme and espousing the American battle against international terrorism 
and religious extremism. The re-definition of a more pragmatic leadership, partially linked to 
Qadhafi’s son Saif al-Islam, helped pave the way for rational and opportunistic choices, 
which eventually preserved the regime and its raison d’étre. The decision to recognise the 
responsibility of its officials in the Lockerbie bombing, to compensate the families, abandon ter- 
rorism, join the bandwagon of the GWOT, dismantle WMD and promise to bring about domestic 
reforms, constituted the main factors in the rehabilitation of the country. From the American per- 
spective, cooperation on these core issues was preferred over discussion on sensitive matters 
related to internal democratic functioning. The United States is well aware of Libya’s consider- 
able oil wealth, especially in view of US energy needs. The US is also cognisant of the existence 
of potential bases, such as the Ukba ben Nafi Air Base (ex-Wheelus) in Libya, which can be used 
either as part of Forward Operating Sites or of the Cooperative Security Locations.'* In other 
words, in corroborating the findings of Jentleson and Whytock, the analysis of US—Libyan 
relations until 2010 shows ‘what can be achieved when regime change is taken off the table’ 
and that “economic sanctions can be an effective component of a coercive diplomacy strategy 
when imposed multilaterally and sustained over time’ (Jentleson and Whytock 2005/6, 
p. 82). Once more, the political turmoil across North Africa in 2011 draws attention to the 
tension between US rhetoric inspired by democracy and ‘freedom’, and security-driven policies, 
that has long characterised US foreign policy approaches. Just as happened during the pro- 
democracy uprisings in Tunisia and Egypt in 2011, the US has supported the pro-democracy 
movements only when it did not have any other option and regime change became inevitable. 
Thus, as Jamal et al. (2011) observe: 
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When the history of the Middle East’s winter 2011 revolutions is written, and scholars try to explain 
why those remarkable events ushered in an era of region-wide hostility toward and non-cooperation 
with the United States, they will point to Vice President Biden’s refusal to call Mubarak a dictator, or 
Hilary Clinton’s urging Egypt’s brave pro-democracy activists to calm down, or President Obama’s 
blithe announcement that the protests indicated that ‘now would be a good time to start some 
reform’. 


From an analytical point of view, the weak institutional basis that the protests have revealed 
shows us not only that events may proceed in unpredictable ways but, more interestingly still, 
that the conditions that allow coercive diplomacy to work are inextricably linked to a 
complex set of domestic and international factors. 
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Notes 
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on 


11. 


12. 


. On the rift between hardliners and pragmatists during the 1990s when Libya’s socioeconomic situation was dire, 


see Takeyh (2001). 


. On 29 May 2002, Libya offered US$2.7 billion to settle claims by the families of the 270 killed and the following 


year on 15 August 2003, Libya’s UN ambassador, Ahmed Own, submitted a letter to the UN Security Council 
formally accepting ‘responsibility for the actions of its officials’ in relation to the Lockerbie bombing. Yet on 20 
August 2009 Megrahi was freed on compassionate grounds by the Scottish Government on the basis of medical 
report according to which he had terminal prostate cancer. 


. For a theoretical perspective applied to the Libyan case, see Jentleson and Whytock (2005/06). 

. Interview with British Ambassador to Libya, Anthony Layden, London, February 2007. 

. For the violations of the sanctions by various countries, see Zoubir (2002, p. 38). 

. Author’s interviews with US officials, State Department and National Security Council, Washington, DC, May 


2000 and afterward. 


. Author’s interview at US Department of State, Washington, DC, 5 May 2000. 
. For example, Colin Powell stated that ‘American power formed the essential backdrop to Libya’s decision. 


There can be little doubt about this. But that backdrop was not enough. It took American and British persuasion 
to turn a Libyan impulse into a victory for all sides. So, in this case, as in most others, power is a necessary 
condition for foreign policy success, but it’s usually not a sufficient one ... Diplomacy is neither the opposite 
of force nor the same as force. Diplomacy without power is just naked pleading and power without diplomacy is 
often unavailing’ (State Magazine 2004). 


. It seems that Libya wishes to make US sales of military equipment, both lethal and non-lethal, and security guar- 


antees as a litmus test of US real intentions toward Libya. 


. To be sure, recently there have been no large finds. 


For more on the role of Italy in the European decision to lift the embargo in relation to increasing arrivals of 
undocumented migrants see Cuttitta (2006). 

In the 2009 report on human rights, the US government lists the following violations: inability of citizens to 
change the government; disappearances; torture; arbitrary arrest; lengthy pretrial and sometimes incommuni- 
cado detention; official impunity; and poor prison conditions; denial of fair public trial by an independent judi- 
ciary, political prisoners and detainees, and the lack of judicial recourse for alleged human rights violations were 
also problems; new restrictions on media freedom and continued restriction on freedom of speech (including 
Internet and academic freedom); continued impediment on freedom of assembly, freedom of association and 
civil liberties; restriction of freedom of religion; corruption and lack of government transparency; societal dis- 
crimination against women, ethnic minorities and foreign workers; trafficking in persons; restriction of labour 
rights violation of the rights of migrants, asylum seekers and refugees, and in some cases the government par- 
ticipated in their abuse (US Department of State — Bureau of Democracy, Human Rights, and Labor 2009). 
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13. Since this article was written before the deadly uprising in Libya in February—March 2011 it does not analyse 
that period during which President Obama called twice on 26 February (CBS News 2011) and 3 March 
(DeYoung 2011), respectively, for Qadhafi to step down. 

14. On the definitions of such bases, see GlobalSecurity.org (n.d). 
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